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MY  CREED 


I   My  creed  is  work;  to  follow  duty's  call 
However  far  it  lead  across  the  plains 
Through  trackless  woods,  or  ringing  on  the  hills; 
To  seek  for  pleasure  in  the  realms  of  toil 
Still  ever  striving  for  a  larger  self 
With  which  to  do  a  service  for  the  rest. 

To  lay  a  new  path  through  the  unknown  way, 
And  leave  some  heritage  e  en  thbugh  so  smaU 
No  other  hand  would  love  or  care  to  leave. 
Rejoicing  ever  in  my  brother's  craft. 
To  follow  system  and  the  perfect  law- 
Be  what  I  am,  and  do  my  very  best 
To  lead  a  life  which  towers  above  the  hills. 
And  points  the  way  across  the  plains  to  God. 

— R.  H.  Wilson. 
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DR,  GRIFFIN  TO  REMAIN  AT  BOULDER 
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|R.  HOWARD  GRIFFIN  has  been  as- 
Tl2/  sociated  with  the  education  of  the  deaf 
^-^^  fot"  rnany  years.  He  received  his  early 
education  and  training  at  the  Maryland 
State  Normal  School  in  Baltimore,  and  later 
attended  the  University  of  Permsylvania  and 
the  University  of  Arizona. 

Dr.  Griffin's  first  training  and  experience 
with  the  deaf  were  obtained  in  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Institution  for  the  Deaf,  Mt.  Airy,  Phil- 
adelphia. He  was  associated  with  and  worked 
under  Dr.  A,  L.  E.  Crouter  for  several  years. 

While  employed  at  the  Pennsylvania  school 
in  1914,  he  accepted  an  appointment  to 
complete  the  organization  for  the  education 
of  the  deaf  and  the  blind  in  Arizona.  His 
work  in  Arizona  included  the  erection  of  new 
buildings    for    the  school. 

In  1930  he  accepted  the  presidency  of 
the  Montana  School  and  has  served  to  the 
present  time.  He  has  done  much  to  improve 
the  physical  surroundings  and  buildings  of 
this  institution. 

When  the  segregation  of  the  School  for 
the  Deaf  and  the  Blind  became  a  reality,  Dr. 
Griffin  was  left  to  decide  which  unit  he  would 
continue  to  operate.  His  decision  and  the 
facts  concerning  the  separation  are  given  in 
the  following  newspaper  article  from  the 
Helena  Record  Herald. 

Education   Board   has   Meeting  to 
Arrange    for    New  School 

"Dr.  Howard  Griffin,  president  of  the  state 
school  for  the  deaf,  blind  and  feeble-minded 
at  Boulder,  today  was  retained  by  the  state 
board  of  education  as  president  of  the  Boulder 
Institution  after  the  school  for  the  deaf  and 
the  blind  is  moved  to  Great  Falls. 

The  education  board,  meeting  in  regular 
quarterly  session  at  the  state  capitol,  today  made 


additional  plans  for  the  separation  of  the 
institutions  with  the  Great  Falls  unit  scheduled 
to  open  next  September.  The  recent  Montana 
legislative  assembly  appropriated  sufficient 
funds  for  the  opening  of  that  school,  after  the 
assembly  of  1935  had  established  the  unit  but 
failed  to  provide  money  for  its  operation. 

There  was  no  opposition  to  Dr.  Griffin's 
appointment  to  the  Boulder  school.  He  was 
interrogated  by  board  members  as  to  his  pre- 
ference in  remaining  there  or  going  to  Great 
Falls  and  expressed  the  desire  to  continue  at 
Boulder. 

By  unanimous  vote  his  appointment  was  con- 
firmed. He  is  to  have  the  usual  contract  and 
is  to  serve  at  the  same  salary. 

Governor  Roy  E.  Ayers,  presiding  over  the 
board  as  chairman  was  designated  by  the  other 
members  to  name  a  committee  of  three  to 
receive  applications  for  the  position  of  presi- 
dent of  the  deaf  and  blind  school,  when  that 
institution  is  opened  next  fall  at  Great  Falls. 

The  governor  said  he  would  name  the  com- 
mittee, to  be  composed  of  education  board 
members,  later  this  afternoon.  The  head  of 
this  institution  is  to  be  appointed  at  the  July 
meeting  of  the  board,  it  was  indicated.  The 
board  likewise  voted  to  have  the  governor  name 
nevk'  local  advisory  boards  for  the  two  institu- 
tions and  instructed  Dr.  Griffin  to  inform 
instructors  of  units  that  they  probably  would 
be  retained  during  the  next  year  either  at  Great 
Falls  or  at  Boulder." — Record  Herald,  April 
13,  1937. 

Since  Dr.  Griffin  is  leaving  the  profession  we 
wish  to  dedicate  this  issue  in  our  school  paper 
to  him,  with  the  purpose  and  the  hope,  that 
we  can  pass  on  to  him  our  appreciation  for 
the  work  he  has  done  to  benefit  the  deaf  and 
our  sincere  interest  in  his  well-being  and  success 
in  the  school  he  has  chosen  to  operate. — S. 
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SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 


SKY-BIKES 

A  man  named  Bossi  of  Philadelphia,  Penn- 
sylvania has  invented  a  queer-looking  affair 
which  he  calls  a  sky-bike. 

It  has  no  motors.  Its  two  propellers  are 
made  to  spin  by  pedals  similar  to  bicycles 
and  are  worked  by  foot  power.  The  machine 
weights  two  hundred  pounds  and  costs  five 
hundred  dollars  to  build. 

The  inventor  plans  on  entering  this  new  type 
plane  in  the  early  summer  races. 

— Buddy  Kopach. 
A  PICNIC 

Our  literary  society  had  its  picnic  May  8. 
We  had  a  tug-of-war  and  played  sevei^al 
games. 

Most  of  the  boys  and  girls  walked  to  the 
picnic  spot,  which  was  near  the  top  of  White 
Tail  Pass.  Our  teacher  thought  it  was  about 
six  miles  from  the  school.  Those  children  who 
were  too  small  to  walk  or  who  did  not  want 
to  walk  went  by  car. 

The  picnic  supper  was  enjoyed  by  everyone. 
The  ice  cream  with  fresh  strawberries  was  the 
best   of   all. — Elsie  Matkovic. 

WATERS  TALK  AGAIN 

Once  more,  as  we  walk  along  the  Little 
Boulder  creek,  we  can  hear  the  water  thunder- 
ing over  the  dam.  The  Boulder  river,  too, 
dashes  noisily  along.  Even  the  irrigation 
streams  talk  in  their  small  voices.  The  songs 
of  the  birds  seem  to  blend  with  the  sound  of 
the  water  like  a  singer  and  his  accompanist. 

Many  flowers  are  blooming  now.  The  pitch 
is  thick  on  the  evergree'n  trees  and  it  fills  the 
air  with  fragrance.  Again  green  grass  covers 
the  mountain  sides  and  soon  will  be  tall  enough 
to  wave  at  the  tumbling  waters  as  they  rush 
shouting   loudly   down  to   the  valleys. 

— George  Anderson. 
LONG  LETTERS 

Most  of  the  children  receive  letters  quite 
frequently  not  only  from  their  homes  but, 
also  from  relatives  and  friends. 

Agnes  and  I  are  most  fortunate  for  our 
letters  are  long,  come  often,  and  those  from 
home,  are  written  in  braille.  Our  sister 
attended  school  in  Boulder  several  years  ago, 
and  she  writes  braille  quite  as  well  as  we  do. 

Our  letters  are  filled  with  news  of  our  friends 
and  of  their  doings.  The  news  may  seem 
uninteresting  to  others,  but  we  can  scarcely 
wait  until  we  read  through  our  letters. 

We  have  always  felt  sorry  for  those  boys 
and  girls  whose  parents  forget  to  write  to  them 
for  such  long  periods  of  time.  We  enjoy  our 
letters  and  know  that  they,  too,  would  like  to 
hear  from   home. — Lelia  Jensen. 


DAYLIGHT  SAVING  TIME 
Eighteen   states    moved    their    clocks  ahead 
one   hour   on   April   twenty-fifth.     That   is  a 
clever  arrangement  to  help  provide  an  extra 
for  enjoyment  after  the  day's 


)rk 


hour 
finished. 

Some  of  the  cities  and  towns  of  Canada,  the 
British  Isles,  and  parts  of  Europe  did  likewise. 
However,  one  country  in  South  America  would 
find  it  a  decided  disadvantage  to  change  time. 
Argentine's  days  are  growing  shorter  at  this 
s«ason,  so  she  will  wait  until  September  to 
enjoy  her  extra  hour  of  daylight. 

Our  local  community  did  not  adopt  the 
plan  this  year. — William  Barrett. 

FAREWELL,  BOULDER 
As  we  leave  for  our  homes  this  spring,  a 
feeling  of  sadness  comes  over  us.  We  cannot 
help  thinking  of  the  years  of  happiness  we  have 
had  in  this  school.  It  is  like  parting  with  an 
old  friend.  We  have  had  many  pleasaiit  picnics, 
parties,  hikes,  and  programs.  These  memories 
will  always  remain  in  our  minds,  even  after  we 
have  finished  our  school  days. 

However,  we  hope  to  establish  ourselves  in 
our  new  school  in  Great  Falls  in  the  autumn, 
adjust  ourselves  to  the  changes  and  build  up 
new  hopes  and  new  friendships.  No  doubt,  in 
years  to  come  it  will  be  connected  with  our 
pleasant  memories  of  school  days  in  much  the 
same  way  as  Boulder. — Bill  Maxwell. 

OPERATING  THE  TELEPHONE 
SWITCHBOARD 

I  never  thought  I  should  have  the  op- 
porunity  of  operating  a  telephone  switchboard. 

The  boy  who  usually  does  this  work  was  sick 
for  a  while.  That  is  how  I  got  the  opporunity 
to  learn  something  in  which  I  have  always  been 
interested.  Miss  Butler,  the  secretary,  taught  me 
in  just  a  few  days. 

When  I  receive  a  call  I  put  a  plug  in  the 
number  that  falls.  I  know  whether  it  is  from 
the  central  office  in  town  or  from  around  the 
sdhool  by  the  number  which  drops.  If  it  is 
someone  from  town  I  say,  "State  School."  They 
tell  me  to  whom  they  wish  to  speak  and  I  con- 
nect them  v.'ith  that  place  with  an  opposite 
plug  and  give  the  ring  which  calls  a  special 
person. 

There  are  three  rows  of  plugs  with  eight  in 
each  row.  If  I  receive  a  call  from  Girls'  Hall 
I  plug  m  seven  in  the  first  row  and  say, 
"Office."  They  would  probably  be  calling 
someone  in  town  and  I  would  plug  in  number 
one  on  the  first  row  to  make  the  connection. 

I  have  enjoyed  learning  something  new 
and  different. — Robert  Barrett. 

(Please  turn  to  page  nine.) 
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Left  to  Right — ArtKur  Bernard  Sylvester,  GreybuU,  Wyo.;  Borghild  Anna 
Vassend,  Wesby,  Mont.;  Theodore  Robert  Ohison,  Soap  Lake,  Wash.;  Anna  Marie 
Kombol,  Winifred,  Mont.;  Richard  Mehon  Mullins,  Butte,  Mont.;  Mae  Binnington 
Petrick,  Higham,  Mont. 
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CONSERVATION 

Conservation  means  the  saving  and  guarding 
of  our  natural  resources  for  use  by  future 
generations. 

The  practice  of  conservation  is  necessary 
because  the  people  at  present  are  using  our 
natural  resources  at  a  rapid  rate  and  it  they 
do  not  try  to  save  them,  the  f  uture  generations 
will  suffer. 

Long  ago  our  government  gave  away  most 
of  its  best  land  to  settlers  for  cultivation.  Many 
acres  of  forest  land  were  sold  to  lumber  com- 
paiiies  and  many  were  also  given  to  railroad 
companies  to  encourage  further  settlement  in 
the  west. 

The  evil  practices  of  the  settlers  and  lumber 
companies  have  ruined  much  of  our  land. 
The  settlers  have  destroyed  much  vegetacion  by 
ruthless  and  improper  methods  of  cultivation 
and  grazing.  Too  many  sheep  and  cattle  have 
been  pastured  on  the  ranges  with  no  thought 
of   its  future. 

The  lumber  companies  have  carelessly  cut 
down  a  great  deal  of   timber,   both  old  and 


young.  They  have  not  replaced  the  trees  they 
cut  by  replanting  young  trees.  They  have  left 
old  stumps  and  trash  to  hinder  the  growth 
of  new  vegetation,  and  cause  fires  which  often 
burn  thousands  of  acres  of  trees. 

Now  we  are  having  floods  and  droughts, 
because  we  don't  have  enough  vegetation  to 
hold  the  soil  from  being  carried  away  by  wind 
and  water.  The  trees,  grass  and  other  vegeta- 
tion are  important  natural  resources  which  help 
hold  the  soil  cover.  Floods  and  winds  often 
take  away  rich  soil  which  would  make  good 
fa.  ms  and  grazing  land. 

In  order  to  transform  the  arid  lands  into 
good  farms  for  future  use  the  replanting  and 
reclamation  of  lands  is  needed.  Our  govern- 
ment is  building  dams  to  hold  water  for  irri- 
gation. It  IS  reseeding  the  lands  to  hold  the 
soil  in  place. 

Much  of  the  rich  oil  supply  of  the  United 
States  has  been  thoughtlessly  wasted.  More 
oil  than  could  be  consumed  has  been  taken 
from  the  ground.  Much  of  the  natural  gas 
found  along  with  oil  has  been  lost. 

The  weather  bureau  has  done  much  to  con- 
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serve  our  natural  resources.  It  carries  on 
research  work  to  get  information  which  will 
help  the  stockmen,  farmers,  and  merchants  do 
cheir  work.  The  services  of  the  weather  bureau 
reach  into  every  home  in  the  land. 

— Clarice  Petrick. 

Forests  are  our  second  largest  natural  re- 
source. We  should  try  to  preserve  the  timber 
because  it  is  a  great  source  of  wealth  to  our 
people.  Our  forest  service  has  done  much  to 
insure  proper  cutting  of  mature  timber  and 
the  replanting  of  cut  over  land.  Old  dried 
shrubs  and  trees  are  removed  from  the  forest 
areas  to  prevent  fires.  Forest  rangers  are 
placed  on  guard  so  fires  can  be  detected  and 
controlled  when  they  first  start. 

Tree  roots  help  to  check  erosion  and  thus 
prevent  floods  and  the  shifting  of  the  soil  from 
our  range  lands.  The  plant  roots  hold  the 
soil  and  soil  aborbs  the  water  and  allows  it  to 
reach  the  lower  levels  gradually. 

Grazing  lands  and  farm  lands  are  necessary 
for  food  supplies.  New  plants  must  be  guarded 
and  reseeding  encouraged.  If  good  yields  are 
to  be  had  the  fertility  of  the  soil  must  be 
maintained.  The  study  of  fertility  is  being 
carried  on  in  our  agricultural  schools.  Much 
information  is  being  collected  and  is  being  used 
to  aid  the  farmers.  The  plants  which  grow 
in  the  soil  help  to  prevent  dust  storms  and 
loss  of  the  top  soil  by  wind  erosion.  Dams  are 
being  built  to  stop  erosion  on  sloping  farm 
lands.  Rotation  of  crops  is  helping  to  main- 
tain fertility  and  hold  the  soil.  Rotation  of 
stock  on  grazing  areas  has  helped  the  reseeding 
problem  on  our  ranges. 

The  soil  is  the  most  important  of  all  natural 
resources.  The  soil  will  maintain  its  fertility 
if  it  is  handled  properly,  and  is  not  abused. 
Proper  use  and  the  addition  of  fertilizer's  is 
necessary.  Our  present  government  is  carry- 
ing on  a  large  program  of  soil  conservation, 
both  on  private  and  state  or  government  owned 
land. 

Wild  life  is  being  conserved  for  hunting 
and  other  sports.  Many  wild  animals  are  pro- 
tected in  the  natural  parks  for  the  enjoyment 
and  education  of  the  people.  Swamps  once 
drained  are  being  turned  back  into  nesting 
places  for  the  wild  fowls.  Game  laws  are  en- 
forced to  protect  the  migratory  birds. 

— Richard  Mullins. 

If  we  would  solve  this  problem  of  conserva- 
tion to  the  best  of  our  ability,  we  must  first 
conduct  a  system  of  research  to  determine  the 
things  most  important  to  human  life.  We  must 
get  to  the  bottom  and  find  the  truly  essential 
factors  which  affect  humanity.  When  we  do 
this  we  will  find  that  we  must  begin  with  the 
people  themselves. 

The  best  way  to  begin  is  by  educating  our 
people.  This  education  should  begin  in  the 
home  and  then  be  carried  on  by  the  schools. 
If  the  parents  do  their  part  in  teaching  their 
children  proper  ways  of  living,  proper  atti- 
tudes toward  society  and  proper  attitudes  toward 


property,  they  will  be  doing  much  to  insure 
consevative  use   of   our  national  resources. 

We  must  improve  the  general  health  and 
attitudes  of  our  people.  This  can  be  accom- 
plished through  education.  In  order  to  create 
a  better  mental  attitude  among  our  people 
we  must  improve  the  physical  surroundings  of 
the  growing  boys  and  girls  and  the  working 
conditions  of  the  average  person. 

Our  government  is  doing  something  to  take 
care  of  idle  people,  and  clean  up  the  living 
condition  in  the  crowded  cities.  This  work 
must  be  continued.  The  general  welfare  of  our 
nation  demands  that  every  citizen  should  strive 
for  an  education  on  the  really  essential  funda- 
mentals of  life  and  its  problems. 

A  great  deal  has  already  been  done  toward 
this  educational  program.  There  are  night 
schools  for  the  day  workers  whose  education 
has  been  delayed  or  neglected.  Our  colleges 
offer  part  time  courses  in  farming,  mechanics 
and  technical  studies.  Our  business  enter- 
prises have  offered  schools  for  training  their 
employees.  The  large  packing  companies,  and 
other  food  producing  organizations  of?er  a 
world  of  educational  material  for  the  home- 
maker. 

Our  large  cities  have  found  it  necessary  to 
establish  social  centers  from  where  the  general 
welfare  of  the  less  fortunate  classes  can  receive 
attention.  Scout  work,  and  boys  and  girls  clubs 
are  doing  much  to  help  the  growing  boy  and 
girl  to  improve  their  opportunity. 

Every  up-to-date  community  has  established 
its  recreation  center  and  program  for  insuring 
wise  and  more  healthful  use  of  leisure  time. 

Unless  the  citizens  of  our  country  support 
these  educational  movements  the  nation  is 
going  to  find  itself  iiiadequate  to  face  the  social 
and  industrial  problems  which  will  arise.  The 
moral  of  our  people  must  be  improved  both 
physically  and  mentally  for  the  protection  and 
advancement  of  our  people  in  the  future. 

— Mae  Ward. 

 0 — — 

A  MAN  OF  MYSTERY 

There  is  an  unforgetable  story  of  a  gallant 
deed  in  a  recent  volume,  "Sir  Thorrtas 
Lawrence's   Letter  Bag." 

There  was  a  supreme  moment  during  the 
Battle  of  Waterloo  when  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
on  was  left  absolutely  alone,  every  aide-de-camp 
having  gone  his  way,  each  with  his  message. 
At  this  moment  a  stranger  rode  up  to  the  duke. 

"Can  I  be  of  any  use.  Sir?"  he  asked. 

The  duke  looked  at  him  an  instant,  then 
unhesitatingly  answered: 

"Yes,  take  this  pencil  note  to  the  command- 
ing officer,"  pointing  to  a  regiment  in  the 
thick  of  the  battle. 

The  stranger  took  the  note  and  galloped 
away  with  it.  He  delivered  it,  but  what  hap- 
pened to  him  no  man  knows. 

The  duke  always  declared  that  to  be  one  of 
the  most  gallant  deeds  that  had  ever  come  under 
his  notice.  It  was  done  without  prospect  of 
acknowledgement  or  reward,  and  neither  at- 
tended its  accomplijlimone. 
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Our  Graduates 

The  graduating  class  from  our  school  this 
year  includes  tenth  and  eighth  grade  students. 
Every  member  is  a  young  lady  or  young  man 
of  good  character,  attitudes  and  habits.  We 
love  every  one  of  them  and  we  hope  to  see 
them  continue  on  in  their  efforts  to  become 
self-supporting  and  useful  citizens. 

We  are  proud  to  recommend  them  to  our 
president  for  graduation.  We  want  them  to 
understand  that  their  graduation  is  not  the 
end.  Rather,  it  is  the  beginning  of  a  new 
chapter  of  progress  in  their  lives.  In  this  new 
chapter  they  are  to  take  on  more  responsibility, 
exercise  more  self -guidance,  further  prove 
themselves^  willing  and  capable  of  carrying  their 
share  of  the  community  load. — S. 

Practical  Instruction 

During  the  past  two  years  the  boys  in  our 
advanced  carpentry  class,  under  the  direction 
Fred  J.  Low,  have  turned  out  a  complete  set 
of  office  equipment,  and  other  pieces,  for  the 
new  school  at  Great  Falls.  This  equipment 
includes:  a  desk  and  chair  for  the  president, 
a  desk  and  chair  for  the  president's  secretary, 
six  office  chairs,  a  coat  and  hat  rack,  a  daven- 
port table,  a  bookcase,  a  smoking  stand,  a 
cabinet  for  the  president's  secretary,  a  combina- 
tion desk  and  vanity  dresser,  two  electric  lamps, 
two  end  tables  and  a  small  table  for  the 
children's  playroom. 

This  furniture  has  been  made  from  oak, 
walnut  and  gum  wood.  It  is  well  made  and 
highly  polished.  It  represents  many  hours 
of  hard  labor  on  the  part  of  the  boys  and 
their  instructor,  and  will  stand  for  many  years 
as  a  monument  to  the  skill  and  the  determina- 
tion of  these  boys  to  make  something  useful 
and  worthwhile. 

The  boys  who  have  helped  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  furniture  which  goes  to  Great  Falls 
are    Thomas    Chop,    Lyle    Olsen,  T(heodore 


Ohlson,  Arthur  Sylvester,  Edward  Petek  and 
Joe  Gill. 

The  carpentry  shop  has  also  turned  out 
numerous  other  pieces  which  have  been  and 
are  to  be  used  in  the  school  at  Boulder.  They 
include  nut  bowls,  magazine  racks,  tables,  cu- 
shioned benches,  modern  tables,  plate  racks, 
coffee  tables,  smoking  stands,  and  checker  and 
chess  stands. 

t  t 
X  LOCALS  AND  PERSONALS  % 
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Mrs.  Dave  Landels  and  Miss  Edna  Butler 
"played  hooky"  May  21st  to  attend  the  annual 
Vigilante  parade  in  Helena,  given  by  th« 
Helena  High  School.  This  is  their  report  after 
being  caught: 

"Historical  events,  and  scenes  of  pioneers 
v.?ere  prsented  in  a  very  original  way.  Floats 
and  mechanical  devices  provided  excellent  ex- 
showing  the  progress  of  transportation  facilities 
hibits.  The  parade  also  featured  a  variety  of 
comic  characterizations  and  some  very  pathetic 
ones." 

Our  friends  had  ringside  standing  space 
until  a  bee  and  some  wild  Indian  hrosemanship 
sent  them  to  the  background  where  the  view 
wasn't  so  good. 

Sunday,  May  16th,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Low  and 
Miss  Butler  drove  to  the  Madison  Lake  where 
Fred  did  a  bit  of  angling  and  allured  six 
fine  trout  to  the  tune  of  angle  worms  and 
attractive  flies.  Fred  was  initiating  his  new 
motor  he  had  attached  to  one  of  the  lake  boats. 
We  might  add  that  Mrs.  Low  and  Miss  Butler 
also  did  their  bit  in  doing  some  adept  work  at 
the  oars  when  Fred  didn't  want  to  scare  the 
fish  away  with  th  noise  of  the  motor.  Their 
reward?     Some  nice  red  faces. 

Mesdames  Elsie  Kirby  and  Helen  Simpson 
were  hostesses  to  the  Boulder  Woman's  Club 
for  its  last  formal  meeting  of  the  year,  on  May 
3,  1937. 

Our  county  nurse.  Miss  Russell,  gave  an  in- 
formative talk  on  the  history  of  the  tuber- 
culosis movement  in  our  nation. 

Mrs.  Lilly  Stevens  read  an  instructive  paper 
explaining  the  work  of  Women's  clubs  the 
world  over. 

Miss  Evelyn  La  Hood  gave  two  humorous 
musickl  readings  entitled,  "It'si  the  Irish" 
and  "Kiss  Me,  Kerchoo!"  Mrs.  Kirby  sang 
"Sing  Me  to  Sleep"  euxd  "Little  Old  Lady." 

The  evening''s  ient)ertain,ment  came  to  a 
close  with  light  refreshments.  Mrs.  G.  E. 
Wallin,  at  whose  home  the  meeting  was  held, 
assisted    the  hostesses. 


Judging  from  the  delicious  odor  of  fruit 
which  permeated  the  halls  Monday,  May 
seventeenth,  the  fruit  salad  made  by  the 
teachers  for  the  annual  Woman's  Club  picnic 
was  a.  huge  success. 

A  delightful   spot   on   the  White  Tail  was 
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chosen,  by  Miss  Sturdevant  and  Mrs.  Stevens. 

Sports  and  races,  including  a  game  of  ball 
served  as  entertainment.  After  partaking  of 
a  sumptuous  lunch,  the  ladies  gathered  round 
the  camp  fire  and  sang  old  favorites. 

The  state  school  teachers  will  miss  the  plea- 
sant association  with  die  Boulder  ladies  when 
they  move  to  Great  Falls  next  September. 

The  Jefferson  County  High  School  held 
Commencement  Exercises  on  Friday  evening, 
May  21,  for  the  largest  graduation  class  in  the 
history  of  the  school.  Twenty-four  members 
of  the  class  received  diplomas. 

Dr.  Howard  Griffin,  president  of  the  Mon- 
tana State  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind 
gave  the  Commencement  Address.  The  pro- 
gram also  included  a  Saluatory  Address  by 
Sanford  Glover;  a  Valedictory  Address  by  Miss 
Wanda  Williams,  who  also  received  a  scholar- 
ship to  the  State  University;  remarks  by  J. 
R.  Mullen  retiring  principal;  presentation  of 
certificates  by  Frank  E.  Lightfoot,  County  Supt. 
of  Schools. 

 0  

NOTES  FROM  THE  BLIND 

(Continued  from  page  five.) 

PLEASURES  OF  THE  BLIND 
Boys  and  girls  who  become  blind  early  in 
life,  and  those  who  are  born  blind  are  often 
more  fortunate  than  their  sighted  friends. 
These  individuals  sometimes  develop  habits  of 
emotional  control  unknown  to  other  members 
of  their  families.  Often  blind  persons  become 
skilled  in  certain  forms  of  handicraft  and  ex- 
cell  in  difficult  types  of  weaving.  It  is  said  that 
the  fingers  can  more  readily  detect  errors  in 
woven  patterns,  and  in  basketry,  than  can  the 
eye. 

The  blind  can  read,  write  and  follow  the 
same  methods  of  getting  an  education  as  the 
sighted.  Our  ways  of  learning  are,  perhaps, 
somewhat  more  difficult,  but  this  causes  the 
things  learned  by  a  blind  person  to  be  more 
appreciated  and  therefore  of  greater  service 
and  use  to  the  individual. — Agnes  Jensen. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  HASTINGS 

William  was  Duke  of  Nomandy  during  the 
middle  part  of  the  eleventh  century.  His 
ancestors  had  been  among  the  Norsemen  who 
terrorized  the  people  living  on  the  European  sea 
coast  during  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries. 

William  wanted  to  be  king  of  England,  but 
Harold,  an  English  nobleman,  was  selected 
to  be  king.  William  was  very  angry  when  he 
received  this  news.  He  gathered  his  knights 
and  their  followers  and  sailed  for  England. 

The  army  of  William  and  that  of  Harold 
met  at  Hastings  and  a  great  battle  was  fought. 
Though  Harold  and  most  of  his  men,  fought 
bravely  the  Duke  won  the  battle. 

So  important  was  this  battle  that  it  is  listed 
among  the  greatest  battles  of  history.  It  looked 
bad  for  the  English  people  just  at  that  time, 
but  as  matters  turned  out  it  was  a  good  thing 
for  England  and  the  people  of  that  stock. 

— Jim  Johnson. 


A  NEW  DISCOVERY 

There  has  been  a  new  machine  invented 
which  will  save  the  world  a  great  deal  of  money. 
This  machine  will  take  cellulose  from  waste 
parts  of  plants  that  are  thrown  away  every 
year  by  the  huixdreds  of  tons.  Every  year 
great  quantities  of  cornstalks,  beet  tops,  pea 
vines,  and  other  such  plants  are  wasted. 

There  was  a  machine  for  making  cellulose 
from  plants  but  it  was  so  expensive  that  it 
wasn't  profitable.  The  new  machine  does  the 
work  very  cheaply  and  quickly. 

The  new  machine  is  run  with  electricity.  It 
creates  a  pressure  of  100,000  pounds  to  the 
square  inch.  This  great  pressure  takes  all  the 
water  out  of  the  plant.    The  cellulose  remains. 

Cellulose  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cello- 
phane. Cellophane  is  being  used  more  and 
more  each  day.  The  transparent  paper  is  very 
sanitary,  and  at  the  same  time  lets  the  customer 
see  what  he  is  buying.  Most  candy  is  wrapped 
in  it  to  tempt  the  buyer.  It  is  said  that  two- 
thirds  of  all  merchandise  bought  is  wrapped, 
in  cellophane. 

This  new  process  for  obtaining  cellulose  was 
invented  by  a  man  named  Mr.  Mathew  Stacon. 
He  has  spent  many  years  trying  to  find  a  cheap 
way  to  make  cellulose.  Already  this  machine 
is  being  widely  used. — Floyd  McDowell. 

BEAN  SHERBET 

How  strange  it  must  seem  to  eat  bean 
sherbet!  Such  a  thing  is  being  done  by  the 
the  chemical  engineers  of  the  Iowa  State 
College.  They  have  produced  soybean  butter, 
soybean    breakfast    food,    and    soybean  milk. 

The  Orient  has  utilized  soybean  products  for 
many  years  and  many  little  chinese  children 
have  grown  strong  and  healthy  on  soybean 
milk.  Henry  Ford  criticized  us  for  raising  cows 
several  years  ago  and  said  that  milk  could  be 
made  as  nourishing  and  at  much  less  labor 
and  cost  from  grains. 

The  beans  must  first  be  ground  and  through- 
ly soaked.  Then  they  are  boiled  and  filtered 
through  a  cloth.  Water  is  added  to  thin  the 
mixture  to  the  right  consistency.  This  is  sub- 
stituted for  milk  in  any  recipe.  The  50  en- 
gineers who  ate  the  bean  sherbet  admitted  that 
it  had  a  little  "beany"  flavor,  but  that  it  was 
as  good  as  any  like  confection  they  had  ever 
tasted. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture is  doing  all  it  can  to  encourage  the 
manufacture  of  by-products  from  various 
plants.  Who  knows  but  we  might  all  be  drink- 
ing soybean  milk  and  eating  soybean  .sherbet 
and    ice-ci^jam    in    the  future! 

— Harlene  Totten. 
EDUCATION  FOR  ALL 

In  medieval  times,  reading  and  writing  was 
not  an  accomplishment  common  to  very  many 
people.  Only  the  men  of  the  church,  such  as 
the  clergymen,  the  bishops,  and  archbishops, 
were  educated.  It  was  considered  unnecessary 
for  the  layman  to  have  these  advantages.  The 
schools  where  these  men  received  their  educa- 
tion are  now  many  of  the  most  outstanding 
universities  of  Europe. 
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As  time  passed,  tKe  schools  which  were  at- 
tended only  by  priests,  gradually  changed. 
Soon  many  men  who  were  in  no  way  connected 
with  the  church,  began  attending  school,  and 
many  new  fields  in  education  were  opened. 
After  centuries  passed,  not  only  men,  but 
women    also    started    receiving    an  education. 

Our  first  elementary  schools  m  later  times 
were  started  in  the  churches.  The  beginning 
came  when  children  went  to  Sunday  school  on 
the  Sabbath,  after  having  worked  long,  hard 
hours  during  the  week.  They  had  poor  healih 
and  untrained  minds. 

The  leaders  in  the  churches  hrst  organized 
the  children  in  Sunday  school  and  taught  them 
reading  and  writing  in  addition  to  the  story  of 
Christianity.  It  was  not  long  before  the.  num- 
ber of  members  had  increased  a  great  aeal, 
resulting  finally  in  holding  school  five  days  a 
week.- — Doris  Fleming. 

DIRTLESS  FARMING 

Did  you  ever  wonder  what  would  happen 
if  the  world  became  so  over-crowded  that  there 
was  scarcely  any  room  left  to  grow  food?  Such 
a  thing  could  easily  happen  if  we  continued  to 
depend  only  upon  our  present  methods  of 
farming.  However,  a  modern  method  of  pro- 
ducing food  has  been  developed. 

Two  Englishmen  worked  secretly  for  over 
seventeen  years  and  were  finally  rewarded  with 
successful  results.  Without  the  use  of  earth 
sunshine,  rain,  or  artificial  light,  they  can  grow 
green  crops  in  ten  days.  A  shallow  tank  con- 
taining chemical  solution  is  covered  with  wire, 
on  which  is  placed  a  layer  of  moss  or  straw  to 
support  the  plants.  The  roots  easily  push 
through  to  the  solution  and  obtain  both  mois- 
ture and  nourishment. 

Dr.  Gericke  of  the  University  of  California 
has  experimented,  also.  He  has  produced  as 
much  as  10  to  14  pounds  of  tomatoes  on  a 
square  foot  of  surface.  This  means  an  average 
of  between  200  and  300  tons  per  acre,  compared 
with  about  five  tons"  yield  from  an  acre  of 
earth.  The  tank  requires  no  cultivation,  so 
imagine  the  saving  in  time  and  labor!  Neither 
will  there  be  the  danger  of  drought,  dust 
storms,  and  insect  plagues.  It  appears  that 
the  process  is  beyond  the  laboratory  stage  and 
will  revolutionize  commerce  in  the  near  future. 

— Mell  Ray  Hoag. 

THE  WOODSMAN  WHO  BUILDS  HIS 
HOME  IN  THE  WATER 

The  beaver  is  one  of  the  mojt  interesting 
animals  knov/n.  He  is  a  little  smaller  than  a 
cat.  His  tail  is  very  large  and  flat  and  tapers 
down  to  a  point.  He  has  small  ears,  and  very 
stiff  hair  on  his  back,  while  the  hair  on  his 
breast  is  very  soft. 

A  beaver  can  chop  down  trees  with  remark- 
abl  speed.  They  have  sharp  teeth  for  this  pur- 
pose. One  beaver  has  been  known  to  have  cut 
an  apple  box  in  two  in  a  very  short  time. 
He  chopped  the  wood  off  in  such  a  way  that 
it  looked  as  though  it  had  been  done  by  an  ax. 

A  beaver  can  peal  all  the  bark  off  a  log,  sink 
it  to  the  bottom  of  a  stream,  and  make  it  stay 
there.    If  anyone  disturbs  it,  it  will  immediately 


come  to  the  surface  and  float  downstream,  but 
the  beaver  can  chase  it  and  sink  it  again..  No 
one  knows  just  how  he  does  this. 

In  building  his  house,  the  beaver  first  chops 
all  the  wood  that  he  needs.  Then  he  peals 
all  the  logs  which  are  to  be  under  the  water, 
and  sinks  them  in  their  proper  place.  Next  he 
takes  the  logs  that  he  has  not  pealed,  and 
places  them  upon  the  other  logs,  in  such  a  way 
as  to  form  a  triangle  with  the  base  on  the 
bottom  of  the  stream. 

A  beaver  can  enter  his  house  without  bring- 
ing in  any  water,  leaving  it  perfectly  dry.  The 
houses  extend  all  the  way  across  the  stream, 
and  they  are  strong  enough  for  a  person  to 
walk  on. — Mike  Maloney. 

AN  IMPORTANT  NEIGHBOR 

Rural  communities  cannot  often  boast  of 
having  noted  persons  make  their  permanent 
homes  with  them.  However,  a  person  whose 
name  appears  in  Who's  Who  lives  scarcely 
nine  miles  from  Boulder,  in  the  little  mining 
town  of  Basin,  Montana. 

Mary  Meigs  Atwater  makes  herself  useful 
and  happy  in  her  mountain  home  in  several 
different  ways.  She  has  talent  in  so  many  dif- 
ferent arts,  that  I  am  sure  her  life  must  never 
become  m.onotonous.  She  writes,  draws,  paints, 
weaves,  and  designs.  We  admire  her  abilities 
but  we  are  interested  chiefly  in  her  weaving. 

She  spent  many  years  in  old  libraries  of  the 
easvem  states  reviving  the  almost  lost  art  of 
weaving.  She  organized  a  correspondence 
school  of  weaving,  known  as  the  Shuttlecraft 
Guild.  Students  enrolled  from  all  parts  of  the 
globe.  She  issues  a  monthly  bulletin  of  in- 
i^imarion  on  weaving  materials  and  patterns 
for  her  students. 

It  was  through  Mrs.  Atwater's  suggestion 
that  we  secured  the  four-harness  hand  loom 
suitable  for  our  beginner's  industrial  class  for 
blind  girls.  With  it  we  received  several  pat- 
terns designed  or  revived  by  Mrs.  Atwater. 

Mrs.  Atwater  loves  nature  and  these  western 
mountains  furnish  her  with  inspiration  for  her 
writings  and  paintings.  She  is  also  interested 
in  beaver  farming  in  various  parts  of  the  state. 

Volumes  could  be  written  concerning  her 
various  interesting  activities.  Surely,  she  is 
making  her  life  worth  while! — Gertie  Fleming. 

HOW  HE  GETS  HIS  MAIL 
How  would  you  like  to  receive  as  much  m.ail 
as  the  president  of  the  United  States?  Out  of 
the  three  thousand  letters  which  go  to  the 
executive  branch  of  the  United  States,  twenty- 
five  per  cent  are  for  the  president.  During  the 
recent  debate  over  the  Supreme  Court  revisal, 
the  amount  of  mail  has  been  increased  by  ten 
per  cent. 

Let  us  follow  a  letter  which  has  been  written 
to  the  president.  Someone  in  this  country  has 
decided  tq  write  to  him  and  tell  him  what  ne 
thinlcs  about  the  Court  bill. 

A  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  a  mail  truck 
draws  up  in  front  of  the  White  House.  Ira 
Smith,  the  chief  supervisor  of  the  mail  delivery, 
sees  to  it  that  the  mail  is  properly  taken  care 
of.     After  it  has  been  taken  from  the  truck. 
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it  is  taken  into  the  basement  of  the  executive 
building  and  put  through  an  automatic  letter 
opener.  After  tKe  letters  have  been  opened, 
they  are  sent  out  to  clerks  to  be  read.  Smith 
himself  takes  the  important  looking  mail  and 
packages. 

It  is  also  Smith's  duty  to  separate  the  presi- 
dent's personal  mail  from  the  other  letters. 
Through  long  years  of  practice,  he  has  learned 
to  recognize  the  names  of  eke  president's 
friends.  He  can  also  recognize  their  stationery. 
These  letters  do  not  go  into  the  opening 
machine. 

As  the  clerks  read  over  the  letters,  they  weed 
out  the  ones  which  are  not  intended  for  the 
president,  but  for  another  department  of  the 
government.  Thus  tke  bulk  of  the  mail  which 
is  intended  for  the  president's  eye  never  gets 
any  nearer  his  ofHce  than  the  basement  of  the 
White  House. — Margie  Howard. 

LOCAL  NEWS  ITEMS 

We  planted  a  quaking  aspen  on  Arbor  Day. 

We  have  enjoyed  several  talking  books 
recently. 

Evan  Rempel's  father  surprised  him  with  a 


short  visit  May  12th. 

The  blind  department  entertained  a  group 
of    students    from    Geraldine    on   April  27th. 

Mertis  and  Orvil  Buhl  spent  the  week-end 
at  their  home  in  Butte  on  May  15th  and  16th. 

Mrs. O'Reilly  took  her  girls  for  a  walk 
on  May  first.  They  had  a  pleasant  time  lis- 
tening to  her  account  of  her  visit  to  Europe. 

The  annual  school  picnic  was  held  in 
Prickly  Pear  Canyon  on  May  sixth.  We  hope 
we  shall  find  as  nice  a  spot  to  picnic  at 
Great    Falls,    our    future  home. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Callahan  accompanied  the 
pupils  of  our  depiartment  on  the  an(nual 
picnic  held  by  the  Ciceronian  Literary  Society. 
We  ate  dinner  and  supper  out.  The  food 
was  delicious,  and  the  games  and  sports  were 
enjoyed  by  everyone. 

Mrs.  Kirby  assisted  ihe  Literary  Society 
with  the  first  real  play  we  have  given.  The  cast 
consisted  of  almost  the  entire  group  of  older 
pupils  and  a  few  younger  ones.  The  play  was 
entitled  "Vanishing  Pearls."  We  hope  to 
give  another  one  someday. — Harlene  Totten. 
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I    am    a    good    girl. — Ovida  Carlson. 

I  have  a  ball.     I  threw  it. — Glen  Turney. 

I  got  a  box.     I  got  three  dresses. 

— Mary  Lewis. 

The  boys  played  ball. 

The  girls  took  a  walk. — Robert  Davis. 

I  got  a  box  from  home.    I  got  a  dress,  some 
white   shoes  and  five  cents. 

— Julia  Sabe. 

Our    class    made    some    pretty    books.  We 
will   take   them    home   with  us. 

— Norman  Fuson. 

The  big  boys  played  baseball  yesterday  after- 
noon.    The  little  boys   watched  them. 

— Milo    Ray  Curtin. 

Last  Tuesday  was  Arbor  Day.  Our  class 
planted  a  tree.     We  named  it  "Bird's  Home." 

— Donald  Nelson. 

One  day  we  took  a  walk  to  the  farm.  We 
saw  many  little  chickens.  We  saw  sheep,  pigs, 
and  other  animals. — Alfred  Bury. 

We  went  on  a  picnic  last  Thursday.  Some 
of  the  girls  rode  in  the  truck.  I  rode  in 
Dr.  Griffin's  car.  We  took  a  walk  and  picked 
some  anemones.  We  gave  them  to  Miss  Lillard. 
Then  we  ate  supper.    We  had  a  good  time. 

— Lorna  Peterson. 


SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF 


Milo  and  I  got  cards  yesterday  afternoon. 
I  .'Jaw  many  blue  birds  yesterday. 

— Jack  Hagerman. 

Norman  and  I  saw  a  white  horse  yesterday. 
It  was  big.     It  walked. 

We  raked  some  rocks  from  the  grass  yester- 
day.— Michael  Ward. 

I  saw  Dr.  Griffin's  dog  yesterday.  It  ran  and 
played. 

Some  boys  played  on  the  fire  escape  last 
Saturday. — John  Hetland. 

I  saw  many  bird  nests  in  a  tree  yesterday 
afternoon. 

A  big  boy  threw  James  a  ba,se  ball  yesterday. 
He  caught  it. — Joe  Schwan. 

Father  came  to  see  me.  We  went  home  last 
Friday.    I  came  back  Sunday. 

We  wrote  letters.  Mrs.  Brasell  folded  them. 
She  stamped  and  mailed  them.. — Ted  Lane. 

Mrs.  McCormick  and  some  boys  walked  this 
morning.  I  was  afraid.  I  ran.  Fred  caught 
me. 

I  saw  a  rabbit  last  Sunday. 

- — Irvin  Semingsen. 

Joe  and  John  hit  Harold,  Mike  and  me 
yesterday.  We  played.  We  laughed.  We  had 
a  good  time. 

Dale  will  give  a  picture  to  me.    I  gave  three 
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cents  to  him.    I  shall  be  happy. 

— James  Trunkle. 

Richard  and  I  did  not  find  Mr.  Noble's 
gloves.     We  did  not  look  for  them. 

Donald's  mother  came  to  see  him  yesterday. 
She  went  to  the  hospital.  She  threw  Joe  and 
Ted  some  candy.    They  thanked  her. 

— Vernon  Hippe. 

Victoria's  birthday  is  today.  She  is  eleven 
years  old.  She  got  a  box  from  her  mother. 
She  got  a  dress,  some  candy  and  oranges.  She 
is  happy. 

We  went  to  the  rhythm  room  yesterday  after- 
noon. Some  people  came  to  see  us.  We 
talked. — Delores  Boschee. 

Some  girls  will  go  to  town  this  afternoon. 
They  will  buy  some  candy  and  funny  papers. 

I  got  a  box.  I  got  some  candy,  apples, 
oranges,  Sen-Sen  and  gum.  I  gave  Irvin  and 
James  an  orange  and  an  apple  last  Tuesday. 
They   were  happy. — Harold  Johnson. 


We  planted  a  tree  near  the  hospital  on 
Arbor  Day.     We  named   the  tree  Roosevelt. 

— Charles  Hamlin. 

We  went  to  a  picnic  one  day.  We  climbed 
a  hill.  We  picked  some  flowers.  They  were 
pretty. — Bobby  Werth. 

Some  boys  played  base  ball  yesterday.  I 
threw  the  ball.  Richard  caught  it.  Stuart 
did  not  play  ball.    He  went  to  the  play  room. 

— Forrest  Grove. 

Larry  and  I  went  to  the  High  School 
last  night.  Some  boys  raced  and  jumped  over 
hurdles.     I  showed  the  boys  how  to  tumble. 

— Paul   Wick  wire. 

We  walked  with  Mrs.  McCormick  last 
night.  We  played  on  the  hill.  Some  boys 
picked  some  pretty  flowers.  I  saw  five  squirrels. 
The  squirrels  ate  some  nuts. — Stuart  Bart. 

I  clean  twelve  erasers  for  Miss  Miller  every 
day. 

Last  Wednesday  Forrest  gave  me  some 
cookies.  They  were  very  good.  They  tastsd 
sweet.     I  like  cookies. — Johnie  Farthing. 

Frances,  Lorna  and  I  played  school  last 
night.  Victoria  was  the  teacher.  Her  name 
was  Miss  Lucy.  Frances  and  I  were  bad.  We 
stood  in  the  corner.  Miss  Lucy  was  cross. 
Lorna  was  good. — Irene  Clark. 
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Mrs.  Watts,  Bill  and  Socks  came  to  school 
one  night.  The  girls  saw  them  and  ran  to 
them.  We  played  with  Bill  and  Socks.  Socks 
likes  to  run.     He  scratched  Mrs.  Watts"  face. 

Bill  did  not  want  us  to  carry  him.  He  likes 
to  play  with  Socks.     We  like  Bill  very  much. 

Friday  was  my  birthday.  Every  year  my 
mother  sends  me  an  Angel  Food  cake.  It  is 
my  favorite.  I  went  to  the  garage  with  Miss 
Tyler  to  get  her  car.  We  went  to  town.  She 
bought  a  quart  of  chocolate  ice  cream.  We 
had  a  party  at  3:30. — Victoria  Herbold. 


THE  SCHOOL  PICNIC 

Yesterday  we  went  to  a  picnic.  We  rode  in 
trucks  and  cars.  We  walked  in  the  mountains. 
We  saw  many  flowers.  They  were  blue,  yellow, 
pink,  red,  white  and  purple.  We  picked  them. 
They  were  pretty.  We  ate  and  played.  We 
saw  an  eagle,  many  woodticks  and  a  dead  horse. 
We  were  tired.     We  had  a  good  time. 

SATURDAY  PLAY 

The  big  boys  and  girls  who  belong  to  the 
Literary  Society  went  for  a  picnic  one  Satur- 
day.   The  smaller  pupils  could  not  go. 

Some  of  us  boys  played  in  the  fire  escape. 
It  was  fun.     I  like  to  play  there. 

At  noon  we  went  to  the  dining  room.  Glenn 
and  I  were  waiters.  After  dinner  we  went  to 
town.  I  bought  sun  glasses,  a  bag  of  peanuts 
and  some  candy. 

We  went  back  to  school  and  played  in  the 
fire  escape  aga:n.  I  emptied  a  ballon  of  water 
into  the  fire  escape.  That  made  it  slippery. 
Stuart  and  I  slid  down  very  quickly. 

ARBOR  DAY 

Today  is  Arbor  Day.  After  a  while  we 
shall  plant  a  tree.  A  man  will  water  the  tree 
every  day.  It  will  grow.  It  will  be  a  big  tree. 
It  will  be  pretty.  We  shall  name  it,  "Mrs. 
Griffin." 

I  have  a  new  book.    I  like  it, 

V^'e  shall  go  home  June  9. 

— Cynthia  Red  Fox. 

WATCHING  FOR  THE  BIRDS 

We  started  to  watch  for  the  birds  to  come  last 
March.  I  saw  a  blue  bird  flying  near  the 
school  building  on  March  11.  The  birds  come 
in  the  spring  time.  May  2nd  I  saw  killdeers 
on  the  ground.  Otie  of  them  picked  up  a 
string  with  its  bill.  It  was  not  frightened. 
Some  of  the  girls  walked  on  the  tunnel.  The 
killdeers    was    frightened,    then   it    flew  away. 

We  have  seen  robins,  blue  birds,  wood- 
peckers, hawks  and  blue  jays. — Adele  Mudro. 

OUR  GARDEN  AT  HOME 
H.  Britzius  and  I  bougiht  some  flower  seeds. 
I  sent  some  of  them  to  my  mother.  Each 
year  my  father  plants  the  potatoes,  turnips, 
radishes,  cabbages,  lettuce,  carrots,  beets,  celery 
and  peas.  He  plants  some  seeds  to  grow  feed 
for  the  chickens,  too. 

Mother  plants  nine  kinds  of  flowers. 
Mother  waters  the  flowers. 

My  brother  helps  her  when  she  works. 
My  brother  Bill  and  I  work  in  the  garden. 

— Richard  McCarthy. 

OUR  NEW  SCHOOL 

We  will  go  home  in  June.  We  shall  not 
come  back  here.  We  shall  go  to  Great  Falls  to 
school  in  September.  Great  Falls  is  near  my 
home.  I  have  many  friends  there.  Some  of 
the  teachers  will  go.  Dr.  Griffin  will  not 
be  president  in  Great  Falls.  He  will  be 
president  in  Boulder.  We  will  have  a  new 
president.  When  we  go  to  Great  Falls,  we 
shall  feel  strange  because  we  will  go  to  Great 
Falls  for  the  time.     We  come  here  every  yeax. 
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We  do  not  feel  strange  here. 

— Frances  Kombol. 

THE  SCHOOL  PICNIC 

We  had  a  picnic  on  May  6th.  All  the  pupils 
and  teachers  went  in  two  trucks  and  some  cars. 
We  rode  about  fifteen  miles.  We  got  out  of 
the  cars,  then  we  went  for  a  walk.  Miss 
Kilgour's  class  and  Miss  Tyler's  class  walked  to- 
gether.    We  climbed  a  high  mountain. 

After  a  while  we  went  down  to  level  ground 
and  walked  to  the  playground.  Then  we  lined 
up  and  got  plates  of  food.  We  sat  on  the 
ground  to  eat.  We  had  hotdogs  and  mustard, 
potato  salad,  beans,  buns  and  butter,  pickles, 
doughnuts  and  coffee. 

After  supper  we  played  for  a  whiie,^  then 
drove  back  to  school.  We  looked  for  wood 
ticks  before  we  went  to  sleep. 

— John  Fitzwilliams. 

MOTHER'S  DAY 

Tuesday  noon  I  got  a  letter  from  my  big 
brother.  I  laughed  because  the  letter  brought 
funny  news.  Pat  said  that  Rose  and  he  gave 
our  mother  a  stove  for  Mother's  Day.  I  was 
surprised.  I  was  very  happy.  Pat  said,  "It  is 
pretty."  He  said  that  he  would  cook  me  some- 
thing when  I  go  home.  I  hope  my  mother  is 
fond  of  the  stove.  I  shall  see  the  stove  next 
summer. 

I  sent  two  cards  to  my  mother  for  Mother's 
Day.    Mother  got  them  a  few  days  ago.  She 
said,  "Thank  you." 

Pat  is  a  kind  brother  because  he  sent  me 
twenty-five  cents  in  the  letter  last  Tuesday. 

— Theresa  Connors. 

RICHARDS'  BIRTHDAY  PARTY 
May    24   was   Richard   McCarthy's  birthday 
He  was  eleven  years  old.     He  got  a  box  at 
recess   time.     It   was    from    his    mother.  He 
invited  his  class  and  Paul  to  a  party. 

At  night  at  8:15  we  came  to  our  schoolroom. 
Richard  came  first  and  saw  his  cake.  We 
knocked  at  the  door  and  Richard  opened  the 
door  and  shook  hands  with  us. 

We  played  "Blind  Man's  Buff,"  "Fruit 
Basket,"  "Cat  and  Mouse."  We  played  for  a 
long  time.  Then  Adele  and  I  went  to  the 
teachers'  kitchnette  to  get  water  and  Richard 
got  a  match  and  lit  the  candles  on  the  cake. 
Then  we  sat  down  and  Richard  passed  the  cake 
and  the  oranges  on  the  saucers.  We  ate  them.. 
He  passed  the  candy.  Then  it  was  time  for  us 
to  go  to  bed.  We  said  to  him,  "Thank  you 
for  the  nice  party."  I  had  a  good  time  at 
Richard's  party. — Frances  Kombol. 
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We  went  for  a  walk.  Miss  Sturdevant  found 
a  wood  tick  on  Ted.  We  saw  many  flowers.  We 
picked  the  flowers.     They  were  pretty. 

— Norman  Cutler. 

ARBOR  DAY 

We  went  outside  to  plant  a  tree  Mr.  Low 
held  the  tree  in  place.  We  put  soil  and  water 
ori  the  roots.  We  named  our  tree  America. 
All  the   class  will  remember   bur  tree.     It  is 


the  last  we  will  plant  in  Boulder.  It  is  an  ash 
tree. — Nora  Caudill. 

BASEBALL 
The  deaf  boys  and  teachers  played  baseball 
with  the  town  men  on  May  2nd.     The  deaf 
boys  won  9  to  7. 

Some  deaf  boys,  teachers  and  Boulder  town 
men  played  baseball  with  Basin  on  Sunday 
afternoon.    Our  team  won  13  to  9. 

— Don  Dyrdahl. 

THE  PICNIC 
We  all  went  on  a  picnic.  We  rode  in  the 
trucks.  Then  we  went  for  a  walk.  Miss  Stur- 
devant and  Mrs.  Brasell  went  with  us.  We  saw 
a  dead  horse.  We  saw  some  flowers.  We  walked 
about  five  miles.  On  the  way  back  to  the 
picnic  ground  we  picked  flowers.  We  were  tired. 
We  ate  lunch,  then  we  played.  We  had  a  good 
time.    I  found  eight  woodticks. 

— ^Glenn  Hendrickson. 

SOCIETY  PLAY 

The  boys  and  girls  of  the  Literary  Society 
had  a  play.  The  children  went  to  see  the 
play.    They  had  lots  of  fun. 

The  deaf  boys  played  clowns.  One  boy 
was  a  skeleton. 

The  ghost  stole  some  money,  and  the  bad 
men  gave  things  to  the  ghost.  The  girls 
enjoyed  the  play.  It  was  called,  "The  Gre€n 
Dragon."     We  had  a  pleasant  time. 

— Opal  Dickey. 

THE  LITERARY  SOCIETY  PICNIC 

On  Saturday,  May  1st,  we  went  on  a  picnic. 
The  boys  carried  the  food  and  utensils  from 
the  truck  to  the  picnic  ground.  They  made  a 
fire  place. 

Miss  Sturdevant  took  the  girls  for  a  walk. 
We  climbed  up  the  hills  and  jumped  over  the 
rocks. 

We  had  lunch  at  noon.  We  ate  sandwiches, 
weiners,  baked  beans,  cheese,  pickles,  and  coffee. 

After  lunch  we  played  baseball  with  the  boys. 
After  the  game  we  fixed  sandwiches,  then  had 
salad,  sandwiches,  apples  and  marshmallows 
for  the  evening  lunch.  The  truck  met  us  at 
6  o'clock.  We  had  a  nice  time  on  the  picnic, 
but  we  found  many  ticks. — Myrtle  Dyrdahl. 
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GLASS 

People  in  the  east  have  invented  many  kinds 
of  glass.  They  learned  to  make  glass  which 
can  be  used  for  clothing  and  houses.  They 
are  many  different  colors.  I  think  the  glass 
clothes  will  be  prettier  and  sparkle  more  in 
the  night  than  in  the  day  time. 

The  glass  houses  are  very  much  different 
than  any  glass  we  have  ever  known.  Of  course 
light  can  be  transmited  inside.  The  people 
who  are  inside  can  see  outside  but  those  who 
are  outside  can't  see  inside.  Every  year  we 
read  or  hear  of  many  wonderful  new  things? 

SIGNS  OF  SPRING 

Everybody  knows  spring  is  here  and  they 
are  watching  for  green  grass,  and  the  bginning 
growth  of  flowers  and  buds. 
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Farmers  begin  plowing  their  fields  and  start 
planting  crops.  Birds  come  back  from  the 
South  and  start  building  nests.  They  also  help 
the  farmers  keep  the  insects  away  from  the 
crops. 

Birds  are  not  the  only  ones  who  help  do 
the  outside  housekeeping.  Toads  help  too. 
They  stay  in  gardens  and  make  themselves  look 
like  dry  humps  of  dirt  When  bugs  or  insects 
go  near  them,  they  stick  out  their  tongues 
which  are  long  and  sticky,  and  catch  the  insects 
and  eat   them. — Florence  Smith. 

POSTS 

Posts  are  logs  that  are  put  in  the  ground. 
They  are  used  to  hold  up  fences  and  wires. 

They  are  made  from  trees.  They  are  from 
fifteen  to  thirty  inches  around.  They  may  be 
six  to  twenty  feet  high.  People  dig  holes  in 
the  ground  from  three  to  six  feet  deep.  They 
put  posts  in  the  holes  and  tramp  them  with 
dirt  and  stones.  People  treat  posts  with  gas, 
oil  or  kerosene  before  putting  them  in  the  holes. 
If  they  were  not  treated,  they  would  decay 
and  break  easily.  Fences  are  put  on  posts  to 
keep  animals  or  other  things  in  or  out.  Some 
posts  are  painted.  Telephone  posts  are  put  in 
holes  about  six  feet  deep.  They  hold  the  wires 
at  the  top  of  them.  There  are  wood,  iron  and 
concrete  posts. — Robert  Rummell. 

THE  FORGOTTEN  DOLL 

This  morning  I  was  combing  my  hair  when 
Theresa  came  in  the  dormitory  with  an  un- 
dressed doll.  It  looked  familiar,  but  I  didn't 
go  to  examine  it.  Then  Miss  Brones  called  me 
and  showed  me  my  name  on  the  back  of  the 
doll.     It  w£is  mine. 

Almost  six  years  ago  I  got  it  for  Christmas. 
It  has  one  arm  off  and  has  a  broken  foot. 
The  hair  was  off  its  head.  I  will  never  forget 
when  I  came  marching  proudly  into  the  school- 
room with  it  and  every  boy  and  girl  had  to 
describe  it.  They  wrote  nice  things  about  it 
and  I  really  felt  very  proud.  Now  it  is  almost 
worn  out,  and  I  think  I  will  make  a  coiton 
arm  for  it  and  a  dress.  Then  I  will  give  it 
to  my  two  year  old  sister  who  is  almost  the 
same  height  as  my  doll. — Mercedes  Mayberry. 

A  COVETOUS  NEIGHBOR 

There  was  a  poor,  lonely  man  who  had  a 
few  seeds  of  melon  and  grains  of  corn.  He 
planted  them  in  his  fertile  garden.  The  melons 
and  com  grew  luxuriantly  and  the  monkeys 
from  the  jungle  nearby  saw  the  plants  and 
came  to  eat  them.  They  talked  of  the  owner 
of  the  gardens  and  wondered  if  he  would  permit 
them  to  eat,  but  the  poor  man  though  his 
suffered,  willingly  shared  his  abundant  fruit 
with  them. 

One  day  the  man  lay  down  in  the  garden 
and  feigned  death  as  the  monkeys  drew  near 
him.  They  thought  him  dead,  so  they  decided 
to  put  him  in  a  cave  of  gold.  Finding  himself 
alone,  the  man  rose  and  gathered  all  the  gold 
he  could  carry  in  his  coat  pockets. 

He  built  a  beautiful  home  and  his  friend 
asked  how  he  became  rich  so  suddenly.  He 
told  what  had  befallen  him  and  the  neighbor 


thought  he  could  do  it  so  he  planted  many 
melon  seeds  and  waited  until  the  monkeys  made 
a  feast. 

Afterwards  that  neighbor  lay  pretending  to 
be  dead.  The  monkeys,  prompted  by  grati- 
tude made  haste  to  bury  him.  They  talked  over 
the  two  caves  of  silver  and  gold  wondering 
where  they  should  put  him.  Meanwhile  the  man 
was  thinking,  "I'll  gather  gold  all  day  until 
it  is  nearly  gone.  I  can  make  a  cart  of  bamboo 
to  carry  the  gold  and  I  will  empty  the  cave. 
I  would  be  far  richer  than  my  friend." 

Then  unguardedly  he  called  out,  "Bring  me 
to  the  cave  of  gold."  The  monkeys  were  scared 
and  dropped  him.  The  greedy  man  rose  in- 
jured and  crawled  all  the  way  home  bleeding 
and  scratched. — Florence  Driscoll. 

A  HIKE 

Last  Saturday  morning  Glenn,  Fred,  Bobby, 
Eddie,  Walter,  Don,  Charles,  Paul,  Robert, 
Tomjny,  Mr.  Noble  and  I  went  on  a  hike. 
Fred  used  my  bicycle.  Paul  used  his  bicycle, 
too.  Fred  took  me  and  Paul  took  Bobby  on 
the  bicycles.  We  got  to  the  bridge  first  and 
waited  for  the  boys  to  come.  After  they 
reached  the  bridge  Bobby  took  a  picture  of  us. 
Then  we  started  off  again.  We  reached  three 
different  roads.  We  went  up  the  middle  road. 
Fred  and  Paul  couldn't  push  us  up  that  road  so 
we  had  to  walk.  We  walked  and  walked  until 
we  came  to  a  lake.  We  camped  about  one 
eighth  of  a  mile  from  there.  When  we  reached 
camp,  we  took  off  our  shirts.  Mr.  Noble 
cooked  dinner  for  us.  After  we  had  dirmer, 
we  played  cop  and  robber  and  then  we  played 
with  our  bicycles.  We  rode  down  the  hill. 
Mr.  Noble  took  some  pictures  of  us.    At  three 

0  clock  he  cooked  supper.  When  we  finished 
eating  we  got  our  things  and  got  ready  to  go. 
Bobby  and  Fred  rode  down  the  hill.  They 
slipped.  Bobby  fell  down  and  smashed  his 
orange.  When  we  were  ready,  we  went  to  the 
river  and  broke  the  ice.  Tommy  got  his  back 
hurt.  We  got  some  ice  and  put  it  on  the  fire. 
Paul,  Bobby,  Fred  and  I  went  on  the  road. 
One  of  the  nuts  on  my  bicycles  was  lost.  We 
kept  on  riding.  The  road  was  not  so  good. 
We  had  to  ride  a  little,  then  stop.  When  Fred 
and  I  were  riding  we  fell  down  and  could  not 
ride  the  bicycle.    We  walked  a  little  while  then 

1  tried  to  ride  it.  The  wheel  came  off  and  I 
fell  off.  Fred  called  Mr.  Noble.  Mr.  Noble 
carried  the  bicycle  and  Tommy  took  the 
wheel.      Charles    and    I    reached    school  last. 

— Tom  Mitchell. 

WHY  THE  CHIPMUNK  HAS  STRIPS 
ON  HIS  BACK? 

A  very  long  time  ago  before  the  daylight 
and  darkness  knew  which  would  be  chief,  there 
was  always  trouble.  Darkness  did  not  know 
when  it  was  its  turn  to  be  chief,  and  the  sun 
was  not  sure  it  would  shine.  There  was  so 
much  trouble  that  the  porcupine  who  was  the 
chief  of  the  animal  people  at  that  time  called  a 
council. 

When  the  council  met,  the  porcupine  put 
some  sacred  tobacco  into  the  fire  and  then  stood 

up   to  speak. 
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"We  have  met  in  a  council  to  decide  a  very 
great  question,"  he  said.  There  are  people 
who  can't  see  in  the  sunshine  and  have  to  hide 
when  the  sun  comes  out  of  its  lodge.  Some 
people  like  only  the  sunshine.  Those  people 
have  to  hide  when  the  sun  gets  tired  and  goes 
to  rest.  Shall  we  have  darkness  all  the  time 
or  light?"  said  the  porcupine. 

Everyone  asked  and  he  was  worried  because 
they  did  not  help  him  to  decide.  A  chipmunk 
spoke  and  said,  "I  should  like  both."  So  he 
began  to  sing  a  song  about  day  and  the  bear 
began  to  sing  of  night.  Soon  it  became  dawn. 
The  bear  was  angry  and  started  to  fight  with 
him.  The  chipmunk  began  to  get  afraid.  He 
was  little  and  the  bear  was  big.  He  ran  and 
got  into  his  hole.  The  bear  was  chasing  him. 
The  bear  reached  in  his  paw  and  almost  caught 
the  chipmunk.  He  only  scratched  his  claws 
along  the  chipmunk's  back  and  the  claws  left 
marks  where  they  touched.  The  council  had 
broken  up  when  the  chipmunk  and  bear  ran 
away.  At  last  the  porcupine  decided  the 
chipmunk  had  won.  The  animal  people  have 
had  day  ever  since  and  the  chipmunk  still 
has  the  scars  on  his  back. — Helen  Nash. 

THE  MISSING  SPOONS 

There  was  a  great  flurry  in  the  palace.  The 
servants  hurried  about  the  rooms,  the  coun- 
cellors  ran  out  and  inside  of  the  palace  and 
even  the  king  ran  up  and  down  the  garden  so 
fast  that  his  crown  kept  tumbling  off.  No 
wonder  there  was  such  a  hustle  for  the  king's 
silver  spoons  were  gone 

Sndly  toward  the  kitchen  the  King  walked 
and  found  his  Queen  sitting  on  a  stool,  looking 
crossly  at  a  sobbing  pantry  maid.  The  Queen 
said,  "Tell  me  again,  how  did  you  lose  the 
spoons?" 

"If  you  please,  your  majesty,"  said  the  maid, 
making  a  bow,  "I  polished  them  and  left 
them  on  the  shelf  when  the  cook  called  me. 
When  I  came  back,  the  spoons  were  gone." 

"Was  the  window  opened?"  asked  the  King 
and  the  maid  told  him  that  it  was. 

"Then  some  one  must  have  reached  in  and 
took  them.  Call  the  Royal  Detectives,"  ordered 
the  King.  The  court  trumpeter  blew  his  horn 
and  seven  detectives  came  hurriedly.  The 
King  told  them  to  get  to  work  and  they  all 
poked  into  the  nooks,  snooped  in  the  cupboards 
and  pictures  and  poked  under  the  rugs. 

"Do  you  know  what  you  are  looking  for?" 
said  the  King  icily  and  in  a  chorus  the  detec- 
tives said,  "No,  how  could  we  know  if  you  have 
not  told  us." 

"The  spoons,  the  royal  spoons,  you  scoun- 
drels,"  roared  the  King. 

So  the  detectives  marched  back  to  the  kitchen 
and  asked  everyone  questions.  But  no  one  was 
supposed  to  have  the  spoons. 

"We  believe  one  of  the  trees  reached  in  and 
took  the  spoons,"  said  the  detectives  and  the 
King  exclaimed,  "Trees!  How  could  they  steal 
my  spoons?" 

"These  trees  are  from  the  Magic  Land  of 
Lah,  once  every  ten  years  they  become  almost 
like  humans.     They  can  move  their  limbs  and 


they  can  talk,"  said  the  detectives. 

So  they  asked  the  oak  tree  if  he  had  the 
spoons.  "I  hide  the  spoons?  I,  the  king  of 
trees?  I  have  a  thousand  bronze  acorn  cups, 
Spoons,  indeed!"  exclaimed  the  oak  tree.  The 
detectives  hurried  to  the  maple  tree  and  asked 
her  where  she  hid  them  and  she  laughed, "T 
would  not  care  for  them  for  I  have  beautiful 
treasures  of  my  own.  In  spring  I  wear  thou- 
sands of  ruby  buds.  My  seeds  have  beautiful 
wings  of  jade.     I  have  no  use  for  spoons." 

"That  is  true."  said  the  detectives,  "She 
wouldn't  care  for  the  spoons."  Then  with 
gloomy  faces  they  went  to  the  pine  and  fir 
trees. 

"When  we  wear  emeralds  all  the  year  around, 
nothing  we  care  for  the  spoons."  said  the  firs 
and  "We  care  nothing  for  them,  either  " 
snapped  the  pines,  throwing  a  shower  of  needles 
and  cones  down. 

At  last  the  detectives  stood  before  a  poplar 
tree.  "What  do  you  want?"  said  she  in  a 
shaky  tone. 

"The  King  s  silver  spoons!"  said  the  detectives 
in  a  stern  tone. 

Then  she  said,  "How  should  I  know  anything 
about  them?"  She  was  frightened  and  she 
tried  to  cover  her  blushing  face  with  her  leafy 
arms.  As  she  did,  down  came  the  spoons  in 
a  great  clatter. 

"Shame!  Shame!  Shame!  shouted  the  detec- 
tives, "Wait  till  the  King  hears  of  it." 

The  King  and  Queen  danced  for  joy  but 
the  King  declared  that  the  poplar  must  be 
punished.  She  should  never  cradle  the  winds 
in  her  outstretched  arms  like  the  other  trees. 
So  that  is  why  the  poplar's  branches  always 
grow  so  they  may  reach  straight  toward  the 
sky. — Florence  Driscoll. 
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Mr.  Slater  has  been  the  ranch  foreman  for 
several  years.  He  worked  on  the  Lazy  T,  then 
he  moved  up  to  the  Valley  last  year.  He  has 
done  good  work.  He  knows  how  to  handle 
cattle  and  horses.  He  also  raised  hay  and 
other  crops. 

We  are  sorry  Mr.  Slater  has  gone.  Mr. 
Altop  and  I  are  disappointed.  He  used  to 
come  to  the  leather  shop  and  he  was  friendiv 
with  us. 

Mr.  Slater  has  gone  to  Hamilton  where  he 
has  bought  a  ranch.  He  will  work  for  himself 
on  the  ranch. — Jack  Ruddy. 

FLY  CATCHER 

A  fly  catcher  is  something  which  catches  in- 
sects. In  New  Richmond  they  have  a  living 
fly  catcher.  It  is  a  large  Bull  Frog.  Mr. 
Bull  Frog  has  a  long  sticky  tongue.  He  sits 
near  the  water  and  never  moves.  When  an 
insect  comes  near,  he  flicks  out  his  tongue  and 
catches  it.  He  strikes  at  any  insect  that 
moves  near  him.  He  is  hungry  most  of  the 
time. 

Bull  frogs  have  long  legs.  Their  back  is 
green.  They  make  good  pets.  We  find  frogs 
near  streams,   ponds,    and  marshes. 

 James  O'  Brien. 
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THE  FLAG 
We  have  several  flags  of  the  United  States 
in   our  school  rooms. 

Betsy  Ross  made  the  first  flag  during  the  Revolu- 
tionary War. 

The  white  stars  represent  the  states.  The 
thirteen  stripes  represent  the  thirteen  original 
colonial  states  which  won  their  freedom  from 
England  after  the  Revolutionary  War.  As 
each  new  state  joined  the  union  a  new  star  was 
added   until   now   there   are    forty-eight  stars. 

The  blue  square  in  the  upper  left  corner 
of  the  flag  represents  the  sky.  The  stars  are 
placed  in  this  blue  field. 

There  are  six  white  stripes  and  seven  red 
stripes.  The  extra  red  stripe  gives  the  flag 
a  red  edge  which  can  be  seen  better. 

The  flag  is  flown  from  a  pole  so  that  it  does 
not  touch  the  ground  or  building.  We  should 
keep  the  flag  clean. — Bozo  Janich. 

DIAMONDS 

Diamonds  are  a  precious  stone.  They  are 
found  also  in  many  tints  and  colors  as  blue, 
red,  black,  green,  light  yellow,  straw  colored, 
brown,  pink  and  orange.  The  diamond  is  the 
hardest  substance  we  know  of.  It  cannot  be 
scratched  by  anything  but  a  diamond.  Any 
one  who  can  afford  to  do  so  can  burn  a 
diamond  in  oxygen  like  a  piece  of  coal. 

Diamond  dust  is  used  in  the  arts  to  cut  and 
polish  gems.  The  edge  of  a  diamond  is  used 
to  cut  glass.  A  sharp  diamond  point  is  used 
in  engraving  on  glass  and  steel  v/hen  they  are 
set  in  a  lathe,  and  for  turning  glass  lenses. 

The  method  of  polishing  diamonds  was 
used  shortly  before  the  discovery  of  America. 
The  chips  are  saved  for  many  purpcce- v 
Diamonds  are  cut  into  various  shapes.  A  rose 
diam'ond   has  a   flat,   circular,    under  surface. 

America  is  the  largest  diamond  market  in 
the  world.  One  third  of  the  world's  diamonds 
are  owned  in  the  United  States. 

Diamonds  are  found  in  man/  different  parts 
of  the  earth's  surface.  Diamonds  are  found 
in  Brazil  and  in  the  Ural  mounca.ns.  They 
are  found  in  the  gravel.  The  richest  diamond 
mines  in  the  world  are  at  South  Africa.  We 
use  diamond  for  rings,  beads,  and  seme  other 
jewelry. — Kathie  Boggio. 
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COAL 

Coal  is  a  fuel.  It  varies  in  color  from  brown 
to  black.  It  is  very  easily  broken.  It  is  made 
up  of  carbon  and  contains  from  five  to  six  per 
cent  of  other  matter.  Sulphur  is  found  in  al- 
m^ost  all  coal. 

Hard  coal  or  anthracite  coal  burns  with  very 
little  smoke  and  flame.  Soft  coal  or  bituminous 
coal  bums  with  much  smoke  and  flame. 

Coal  is  an  important  fuel  to  get  heat  and 
power.  Many  locomotives  and  factories  use 
coal.  Electric  power  houses  frequently  use  coal 
for  their  source  of  power. 

If  coal  supplies  were  to  give  out,  many  of  the 
world's  industries  would  stop  until  new  ways  of 
transportation  and  manufacturing  could  be 
found.  Even  the  production  of  iron  would 
stop. 


We  must  save  our  coal  and  tise  it  carefully. 
It  will  not  be  many  years  until  it  will  be  all  gone. 

— Edward  Petek. 

RECREATION 

Much  of  the  health  and  happiness  of  our 
people  depends  on  the  public  parks.  These 
give  us  healthful  outdoor  recreation. 

People  go  to  parks  when  they  are  tired. 
Here  they  may  sit  and  watch  their  children 
exercise  when  they  play.  Many  people  go  long 
distances  to  spend  their  vacations  in  our  na- 
tional parks. 

Many  parks  have  grounds  for  children  and 
places  for  such  sports  as  baseball  and  tennis. 

Our  government  is  improving  many  of  our 
parks  and  building  new  ones. — Eunice  Brandt. 

THE  CONSERVATION  OF  WATER 

The  problem  of  water  conservation  is  very 
important.  Much  loss  and  suffering  has  resulted 
from  floods  and  dust  storms.  Today  our  govem- 
m.ent  has  set  aside  vast  acres  of  land  to  prevent 
the  floods  and  dust  storms.  The  government  has 
also  built  great  dams  and  resevoirs  so  that  floods 
may  be  controlled. 

Much  of  our  great  western  desert  has  become 
fertile  farm  territory  after  the  development  of 
irrigation  projects.  Water  for  irrigation  oftem 
goes  through  giant  canals  and  tunnels  to  farms 
and  cities  many  miles  away. — Harry  Britzius. 

CONSERVATION  OF  WILD  LIFE 

Conservation  of  wild  life  means  the  saving  of 
birds  and  animals  for  the  future.  Much  of  our 
wild  life  would  be  extinct  if  we  did  not  have 
our  game  laws.  Early  settlers  had  many  kinds 
ot  life  but  the  game  has  suft'ered  much  damage 
from  hunters. 

Sportsmen  should  know  and  follow  the  game 
laws  and  trappers  should  help  preserve  fur- 
bearing  animals  for  the  future. 

Many  parks  have  been  established  as  homes 
for  wild  life.  These  parks  are  owned  by  the 
people.  Parks  are  places  for  pleasure  and  places 
to  learn  about  nature. — Arthur  Sylvester. 

CONSERVATION  OF  FORESTS 

Much  can  be  done  to  improve  our  national 
forests.  Young  trees  should  be  planted  when 
other  trees  are  cut  down.  Young  trees  should 
be  tliinned  out  to  let  them  grow  tali. 

1  he  government  has  many  men  in  the  forest 
service  to  watch  for  forest  fires  and  for  tree 
diseases  and  insects.  These  rangers  watch  day 
and  night.  As  soon  as  suspicious  smoke  is  seen 
an  alarm  is  given  and  other  rangers  hurry  to 
the  location.  People  who  go  through  forests 
should  carry  a  spade,  an  ax,  and  a  pail  to  help 
put  out  forest  fires. 

Trees  help  to  prevent  erosion  by  the  action 
of  the  roots  as  soil  retainers.  They  prevent 
erosion  by  checking  the  rapid  run-off  of  water. 

— Anna  Kombol. 
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MOLDS 

Molds  which  are  usually  green  or  gray  in 
color  are  furry  growths  which  appear  on  foods 
or  other  substances  when  they  are  left  in  a 
warm  moist  place  too  long. 
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Molds  are  like  yeast  and  bacteria  in  that  they 
are  plants  found  in  air  anywhere.  They  re- 
produce hy  forming  tiny  seed-like  bodies  called 
spores.     Molds  are  usually  harmful. 

Molds  are  larger  than  yeast  or  bacteria. 
They  grow  by  extending  their  cobweb  like  net- 
work of  roots  through  the  tiny  particles  of 
food.  They  absorb  this  food  for  their  nourish- 
ment. 

The  tiny  balls  which  grow  up  from  the  net- 
work of  molds,  open  and  scatter  the  spores  in 
the  air.    Each  spore  can  start  a  new  mold  plant. 

— B'orghild  Vassend. 

PRESERVATION   OF  FOOD 

Preservation  is  the  process  which  prevents 
or  delays  the  decaying  of  any  food  substance. 
It  is  used  to  save  foods  from  yeast,  mold  or 
bacterial  action. 

There  are  several  methods  of  preserving 
foods,  cold  storage,  drying,  salting,  smoking 
and  sterilization. 

Preservation  by  the  use  of  refrigeration 
is  very  important  for  meats,  fruits,  and  vege- 
tables. There  are  various  cold  storage  places 
established  in  many  cities. 

The  temperature  for  fish  should  be  low 
because  fish  have  a  tendency  to  spoil  easily, 
especially  after  thawing.  They  soon  lose  the 
flavor   of   fresh  fish. 

Bacteria  are  general  in  meat  but  are  not 
able  to  develop  as  rapidly  in  cold  or  frozen 
meat  as  in  that  which  is  kept  at  a  higher 
temperature. 

Drying  is  the  oldest  and  best  known  of  the 
various  processes  of  preservation.  By  this 
means,  beef,  fish  of  any  kind,  and  various 
fruits  are  preserved.  The  foods  are  dried  in 
the  sun.  The  rays  keep  the  fruit  safe  from  the 
attacks  of  bacteria,  molds,  and  yeast.  These 
enemies  need  moisture  to  thrive  on.  The 
more  rapidly  the  drying  process  is  carried  on 
the  better. 

Salting  is  another  of  the  oldest  and  best 
known  processes  of  preservation.  The  most 
common  foods  salted  to  prevent  spoilage  are 
meats,  especially  pork.  Salt  withdravv's  water 
from  the  meat,  and  the  brine  formed,  gets  into 
the  fiber  of  the  meat. 

We  preserve  meat  and  fish  from  decay  by 
means  of  a  smoking  process.  The  best  kind 
of  wood  to  use  is  beech.  Birch  and  poplar 
are  also  good.  The  meat  must  be  smoked  for 
many  hours. 

Sterilization  is  the  process  of  killing  or- 
ganisms by  heat.  Boiling  is  the  best  way  of 
killing  those  organisms.  When  canning,  the 
canning  equipment  should  be  thoroughly 
sterilized  a-s  well  as  the  food. — Florence  Reinke. 


BOYS'  ITEMS 

Robert   Rummell,  Reporter 
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new  suits  for  their  graduation  this  June. 

We  had  our  gymnastic  exhibition  last  Wed- 
nesday. We  think  the  people  who  were  there 
liked  it. 

Mr.  Larsen  took  pictures  of  the  1937 
graduates.  He  will  have  to  print  many  of  them 
because  the  boys  and  girls  will  want  some. 

Tom  Mitchell  invited  Fred  Lavoie  and  Bobby 
Guerre  to  spend  a  weekend  at  his  home.  Fred 
helped  Tom's  father  build  a  new  roof  on  his 
home. 

The  boys  have  enjoyed  going  to  the  reading 
room  to  see  the  movies.  Mr.  Larsen  has  a  new 
movie  camera  and  the  boys  like  to  see  the 
pictures  he  takes. 

Mr.  Donovan  scraped  the  baseball  field 
with  the  caterpillar  tractor.  The  boys  helped 
him  clean  up  the  rocks.  He  watered  it  to  help 
settle  the  dust. 

The  boys'  club  went  on  their  spring  hike 
and  camp  trip  on  the  28,  29,  and  30  of  May. 
They  picked  a  camp  site  near  Sugar 
Loaf  mountain.  Mr.  Noble  was  in  charge  of 
the  hike. 

John  Savage  and  Thomas  Chop  were  recent 
visitors  at  our  school.  They  saw  the  gymna- 
sium exhibition.  These  boys  are  working  on 
the  farm  at  the  Vocational  School  in  Helena 
Vallej-. 


GIRLS'  ITEMS 

Florence  DriscoII,  Reporter 


We  are  beginning  to  pack  our  trunks  and 
get  ready  to  leave  for  home. 

Edward  Petek  and  Richard  MuUins  both  got 


Adele  Mudro's  brother  is  to  graduate  from 
the  grade  school  and  Kathie  Boggio's  and 
Florence  DriscoU's  brothers  will  be  graduated 
from   High  School. 

Mae  Ward  spent  a  nice  weekend  at  her  home 
in  Whitehall.  She  visited  Catherine  Noyd  a 
former   pupil   at   our  school. 

Mercedes  Mayberry  was  told  that  her  family 
has  a  new  car.  They  may  use  it  to  meet  her 
when  she  goes  home  from  school. 

Adele  Mudro  heard  that  her  canary  bird 
has  four  youngsters.  That  makes  seven  young 
birds  now.  The  other  three  are  almost  as 
large  as  their  mother. 

Mae  Ward's  sisters  and  their  boy  friends 
paid  Mae  a  visit  and  took  her  on  a  picnic. 

Eunice  Brandt's  brother  has  a  new  car.  He 
is  preparing  to  take  her  home  in  it. 

Annie  and  Frances  Kombol  went  to  Helena 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Watts  on  Saturday  to  do 
some  shopping.  Last  Sunday  Vlr.  and  Mrs. 
Watts  went  to  Helena  to  see  "The  Prince  and 
the  Pauper"  and  Annie  and  Frances  took  care 
of  Bill  Watts  all  afternoon. 

Florence  Reinke,  Borghild  Vassend,  Mae 
Ward,  Miss  Tyler  and  Theodore  Ohlson  were 
guests  of  Mr.  Starr  at  a  movie  in  Butte  Tues- 
day night.  They  saw  "A  Star  is  Born,"  with 
Jeanette  Gaynor  and  Frederick  March.  The 
movie  was  in  Technicolor. 
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Children's  Page 

Conducted  by  the  Teachers 


Black  bough  and  bent  twig 
Budding  out  anew; 
Pine-tree  and  willow  tree, 

Fringed  elm,  and  larch — 

Budding  out  anew; 
Don't  you  think  that  May-time's 

Pleasanter  than  March? 

Robins  in  the  tree-tops. 

Blossoms  in  the  grass, 
Green  things  a-growing 

Everywhere  you  pass; 
Sudden  little  breezes. 

Showers  of  silver  dew. 

Draw  a  butterfly 
Color  it  blue. 

Draw  a  flower. 
Color  it  purple. 

THINGS  TO  DO  IN  MAY 

1.  Make  May -baskets.    Fill  them  with  flowers.    Hang  them  on  door 
knobs.  Knock  and  run. 

2.  Gather  flowers. 

3.  Watch  the  grass,  trees  and  flowers  grow. 

4.  Plant  a  tree  for  Arbor  Day.  cmfwyp  cmfm 

5.  Watch  the  birds,  butterflies  and  gophers. 

6.  Go  to  the  cemetery.    Put  flowers  on  the  graves. 

7.  Play  out  doors. 

8.  Have  picnics. 

M     M  K 

OUR  VACATION 

School  will  be  out  June  9th. 

John  said,  "Oh!  we  shall  see  mother  and  father  soon." 
"I  am  so  happy.    We  shall  go  home  soon,"  said  Jane. 
John  said,  "When  I  get  home  I  shall  help  father  every  day." 
"What  will  you  help  father  do?"  asked  Jane. 

"I  shall  help  father  feed  the  horses'  milk  the  cows  and  mow  the  yard," 
said  John, 


Draw  a  bird. 
Color  it  yellow. 

Draw  a  tree. 
Color  it  green. 
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"I  shall  help  mother,  too,"  said  Jane. 
"What  will  you  help  mother  do?"  asked  John. 

"I  shall  help  mother  wash  the  dishes  and  clean  the  house,"  said  Jane. 
"And  after  mother  and  I  finish  our  work  we  shall  go  to  the  picture  show." 

"Father  and  I  shall  go  fishing  when  we  finish'"  said  John.  "We  shall 
have  the  most  fun."  — Selected. 


Draw  a  line  under  the  right  word. 

1.  Mary  (go,     went,     came)  to  town  last  Saturday. 

2.  Alice  (go,     went,     will  go)  to  the  country  next  summer. 

3.  A  boy  (went,  goes,  gone)  to  the  post  office  every  day. 

4.  Every  Saturday  some  boys  (go,     goes,     went)  to  the  movies. 

5.  After  awhile  Lois  (will  go,     went,     shall  go)  to  her  cousin's  house. 

6.  We  (go,  went,  shall  go)  to  Great  Falls  in  September 

7.  The  little  girls  (went,     go,     goes)   to  the  gym  on  Monday  and 
Wednesday. 

8.  We  (go,     will  gO'     shall  go)  home  in  June. 


SUMMER  IS  HERE 

Summer  is  here, 
The  queen  of  the  year! 
The  brooklet  flows  along 
With  sweet  and  merry  song. 
The  wild  bees  buzz  and  hum. 
Vacation  soon  will  come. 

— Ethel  C.  Brown. 


JUNE'S  OTHER  NAME 

Do  you  know, 
Little  girl,  little  boy. 
That  the  other  name 
For  June  is  Joy? 

So  when  you  say 
It's  the  month  of  June, 
You  almost  sing 
A  little  tune. 

For  Joy  is  June, 
And  June  is  Joy, 
Did  you  know  that, 
Little  girl,  little  boy? 

- — Selected. 
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